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Horace \W. Rose, Ambassador of Jesus Christ to the Court 
of the Individual Heart 


By Harry Wade Hicks 


HE personal characteristics and 
si habits of a successful man will ever 
be the most inspiring subjects of study 
and meditation. Horace W. Rose was 
a success in the highest understanding 
of the term because he used his brief life 
for the service of his King, and counted 
everything which did not offer him op- 
portunity to represent his Lord to 
young men as of little account for him. 
He believed that to be a Christian was 
the greatest fact in life. Therefore he 
lived among college men as a glorious, 
natural and conspicuously effective ex- 
ponent of Christian manhood. 

For the sake of the younger genera- 
tion of college men it should be said that 
Rose was a graduate of Beloit in 1896, 
having been a successful scholar, and a 
man of affairs in college life. He wasa 
prize speaker and*debater, a member of 
his “ varsity ” eleven, the baseball team, 
track team, the Beta Theta Pi fraternity, 
and president of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. He later served 
as college general secretary at the Uni- 
versity of Towa and the University of 
Michigan. From the latter university 
he was called to be student secretary of 
the International Committee for the 
West. After one year of service he be- 
came general secretary at Cornell Uni- 
versity, having left the traveling work 
because of the ill health of his wife, who 
needed a settled home life. He died 
in January, 1901, after a siege of typhoid 
fever, at the age of twenty-seven. No 
man has ever risen from the ranks in the 
colleges of Canada or the United States 


who in such brief time made as deep an 
impression on student life. 

The causes for the influence exerted 
by Rose are not unknown. But the 
spirit in which he constantly worked, 
and the habits of religious service 
formed, are not common among Chris- 
tian students. His was a life of reality. 
He made it a practice to do everything 
as he believed his Lord would if He were 
in his place. This reality of Christian 
living accounts for his increasingly vic- 
torious battle with his own sins. He 
knew the battlegrounds of college men, 
for he had won victories on them. It 
is not strange, therefore, that men lis- 
tened to his testimony and acted on his 
recommendation when, as was his cus- 
tom, he asked them to become disciples 
of his Lord. 

Rose had a keen appreciation of the 
polluting and destructive power of sin. 
Every form of sin prevailing among col- 
lege men he knew, for their blighting 
and corroding effects he had had ex- 
posed to his gaze hundreds of times 
through the voluntary confession of men 
fettered by sinful habits. No sin escaped 
his treatment. As his letters and papers 
are reviewed it is apparent that he called 
for a whole abandonment of sin when a 
man became a Christian. After one 
visit to a college he wrote, “I’m tired 
after such a siege of personal interview. 
Some men were helped to begin to 
struggle. Others are entirely cleaned 
up.” In another college he “ got sev- 
eral men to make a scientific fight to 
overcome.” His letters abound with 
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phrases in which the word “ fire” and 
‘burn” are used, showing that he 
longed to be pure himself and to have 
the last traces of sin obliterated from 
men’s lives. Without such an attitude 
toward impurity, selfishness, _ pride, 
drinking, gambling, and the other 
temptations of college life, no man can 
expect to be successful in relating men 
to Jesus Christ in any sense that may 
be called affectionate and complete. It 
is chiefly because men fail to recognize 
the completeness of the claims of Christ 
that so many efforts to prepare for per- 
sonal work end before the interview is 
begun and the contact formed. 

In all his work with men Rose mani- 
fested sympathy and love. These virt- 
ues he ever sought to make more con- 
stant. His power to make men at ease 
in his presence when the secrets of the 
heart were laid bare grew year by year. 
Many a man went to him as did one who 
said, “ You helped my chum so much 
that I’ve come too.” This fixed atti- 
tude was hard to hold, for at first he felt 
little love for certain types of men, 
shrinking more from the scoffer and 
would-be infidel than the man who had 
gone into the grossest forms of sin. 
The secret of his growth in this respect 
is found in his desire to be as near like 
his Lord as the study of His life and time 
for practice of His virtues would make 
him. He therefore spent much time in 
Bible study and prayer. His private 
papers are full of written prayers reveal- 
ing the most intimate fellowship with 
the Master he served. Hundreds of men 
to-day out of college strive to love men 
as Rose did, which was as his Lord 
loved. 

A sense of opportunity in doing per- 
sonal work is essential. Rose made op- 
portunities. In four days at Leland 
Stanford he had 400 conversations with 
as many men alone. He talked with 
men in the shops, the laboratory, the 
dormitory, on the athletic field, and on 
the street. His work he considered 
to be of the supremest importance. And 
because he lived among men engaging 
in every legitimate enterprise of college 
life he was always natural in his ap- 
proach to the consideration of their per- 
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sonal relationship to Jesus Christ. Pres- 
ident Schurman, in speaking at the 
memorial service conducted by the Cor- 
nell University Association, said, “I 
doubt if we had any man or woman in 
our university community who was so 
much in earnest as Mr. Rose was. He 
may have had humor, he may have had 
joviality, but he acted as though life was 
a probation and the problems with 
which he had to grapple were awfully 
vital. I should say he was the cham- 
pion of pronounced aggressive Chris- 
tianitv. He had it in himself and was 
anxious, desperately anxious, that every 
one else should enjoy the same great 
truth.” It was this purpose that gave 
him the sense of opportunity, and be- 
cause of this also he was frank, quick to 
hear and sympathize, most direct in his 
dealing, and therefore most faithful to 
his friend with whom he talked. It re- 
quired confidence to work in this way, 
but the confidence was not of human 
origin. Rose knew Christ well enough 
to realize that the message he was giving 
to college men was the word they them- 
selves wanted in the depths of their de- 
sires to hear. 

Another characteristic of Rose in his 
personal work was his glorification of 
righteous living. There was exhilara- 
tion in his public address and private 
conversation, created by the reality of 
his message and the intensity of his per- 
sonal friendship with Jesus. He had 
ever before him the vision of a college 
where all the men were fighting winning 
battles with sin. In a measure he had 
come into possession of the enthusiasm 
for his work which sustained Jesus in 
the days when His world-wide concep- 
tion of the Kingdom was rejected by the 
people of His own country and imper- 
fectly understood by His disciples. Rose 
was jealous of his Lord's rights. It 
grieved him deeply when men uttered 
words profaning the Master whom he 
served and whose character he held up 
for men to copy. To him the topic of 
conversation of supreme importance 
was the character of his “ King.” “ Make 
Jesus King” was a phrase which rang 
out in nearly every address. Because 
he lived what he professed, men listened 
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and yielded to his invitation to become 
disciples of Christ. 

But the secret of his power was in his 
complete self negation and the presence 
in a real sense of his Lord’s spirit. To 
his God he ascribed all the power and 
glory. “It was a manifestation of di- 
vine power,” he wrote when ten men 
accepted Christ in personal interviews 
after a meeting. In another letter he 
said, ‘‘ We praise God for the breaking 
down of barriers,” where hard feeling 
between several fraternities had kept 
men hitherto from participation in re- 
ligious work. Men often have said 
since his death that they were not able 
to resist his invitation to be Christians 
because of the appeal made by his char- 
acter and spirit. They recognized that 
he too had been with Jesus. 

In the face of successes which would 
have led many men to defeat through 
pride he grew in humility and child-like 
faith. After a campaign of personal 
work in a western university when many 
men had confessed faith in Christ for the 
first time he wrote, “ One marked result 
of this visit is the consciousness of the 
fact that I’ve a battle on. I've got to be 
more humble.” In another letter he 
said that merely reporting the number 
of men who became active Christians 
caused serious: temptation to be self- 
satisfied. In a private letter shortly be- 
fore he died, when illness of his sainted 
mother and his wife weighed heavily on 
his heart, he wrote, “If there is one 
thing I covet from my friends, it is that 
they will make mention of my need 


before the Heavenly Father. The mean 
little temptations get a hold on a fellow 
before he knows it, insidious pride, vain 
glory and satisfaction over things ac- 
complished. Some way these things 
eat their way in, and we are prone to 
covet the praise of men rather than the 
praise of God. O! for grace to keep 
very low at the foot of the cross.” 

What Horace Rose was other men 
may become. His greatest ambition 
was “to burn a path of light” through 
the colleges of his field. He led hun- 
dreds of college men to Christ in one 
vear. Many more were induced to join 
the Church. Bible classes were every- 
where reinforced by men whose spiritual 
habits he had quickened. Through his 
influence organized personal work be- 
came prevalent throughout the colleges 
from the bounds of Illinois to the Pacific. 
Hundreds of men date the beginning of 
a victorious life from private talks with 
him. Men in large numbers are now 
preparing for missionary work or other 
religious callings whose choice of life 
work was guided by his counsels. “ He 
went about doing good, for the Lord was 
with him.” He recognized that in every 
college the devil is consistent and ag- 
gressive in his warfare against the best 
in men’s lives. This fact, coupled with 
the belief that Christ had commissioned 
him an ambassador to the court of every 
troubled heart, made him redeem the 
hours lest his Lord come and find him 
idle. Mav his life become an inspiration 
to an army of men to follow in his foot- 
steps! 


The Railroad Association Movement 


Byv George A. Warburton 


HERE: are at least three distinct ele- 
ments of strength in the Railroad 
Association work. The support of the 
railway corporations is one of them. 
They give large financial help, the 179 
branches receiving this vear more 
than $242,000. The gifts of the men 
in money and voluntary service is an- 
other; their financial contributions in 
membership dues and otherwise being 


more than $260,000 annually, while 
their labors as committeemen make the 
Associations efficient. The Association 
movement gives the men who are the 
secretaries, and the methods of work 
which have been tried and have proved 
successful, and also, the most valuable 
of all, the fundamental religious motive 
which steadies and energizes all that is 
done. 
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There is some 
avonder at the large 
gilts of the railroad 
companies when 
ever the report of 
it is heard for the 
first time. Why do 
these vast, “ soul 
less” corporations 
give money to a re 
ligious enterprise? 
Certainly not be- 
cause they hope to 
influence the final 
destiny of men. 
With that destiny 
they as  corpora- 
tions have nothing 
to do. They CXist 
as corporations for 
the purpose of 
transporting freight 
and 
from one place to 

another for the benefit of the public 
whose representatives grant them their 
charters, and of their stockholders who 
furnish the capital. The corporate funds 
can be used only for purposes which bear 
upon these problems. It is because the 
Association work does so bear that they 
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Railroad Men’s Association building, New York" City. 


give money to it—a purely business 
proposition. The Associations provide 
exactly what the railroad men must have 

recreation, rest, food, cleanliness, and 
good influences to surround their leisure 
hours. Railroad corporations are man- 


aged by very practical men. Thev see 





A Cozy Rest-room for Trainmen. 
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that the Associations compete with the 
saloon and the brothel for the patronage 
i their men and “* win out “—to 
phrase of the street. 


Hess, 


use a 
Honesty, polite- 
neatness, intelligence, and loyalty 
to one’s employers are not likely to grow 
out of the soil of the grog-shop and low 
They are the natural fruitage oi 
the Association’s work, and the shrewd 
railroad officials look upon the money 
they give to it as a good investment. 

then there is the recognition of the 
MNportance of self-help in the develop- 
ment of the right kind of manhood. 
\merican railroad men resent patronage. 
[hey prefer to be partners rather than 
beneficiaries of the charity of corpora- 
i ‘or vears it has been the aim of 
the leaders in the railroad work to en- 
‘ourage the men to give fifty. cents 
toward its maintenance for every dollar 
that the companies contribute. In thr 
country at large this limit is now passed, 
and generally it is found that liberality 
by the companies increases the propor- 
tionate gifts of the men. This idea is 
opposed to the paternalism which opens 
reading-rooms and pays all of the ex- 
pense, and to the mission idea which se- 
lects the railroad men as a group of un- 
fortunates with strong moral taints and 
unsavory habits. 
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Railroad Association Movement 


Lunch-room. 
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The Christian men 
are the center of the 
organization. They 
work among those of 
their own occupa- 
tions. The railroad 
type of manhood is 
so distinct that any- 
one who has known 
it once can recognize 
it easily. It is as 
marked as that which 
Jack Tar has. The 
men in the train ser- 
vice are the typical 
men—the engineers, 
firemen, conductors, 
baggagemen, and 
brakemen. They face 
danger and are brave. 
They live irregular 
lives and are hardy. 
They work hard and 
are strong. They 
meet human nature at its worst and are 
sometimes skeptical. They are much 
from home and the fireside is dear to 
them. They are passionate, clannish, 
kindly, move in groups, being a part of 
the “ system.” They keep secrets from 
outsiders, but are free in their own circles 
of friendship. The avenues of approach 
to them are widest open to men of their 
own clan. 

It is here that the Association begins 
its contribution. The power is resident 
in the Christian element. Scattered in 
different churches railroad men each 
count for one and each is no more than 
any other man. His isolation from the 
general life of the community reduces 
his influence there but vastly increases it 
with his comrades. The organization 
lea is familiar to him. He answers 
eagerly to the Association scheme and 
becomes in the aggregate what he could 
never be alone—a potent force for right- 
eousness among his fellows. 

At first the religious idea was, perhaps, 
unwisely exploited. The period of the 
seventies, when the work began, was a 
period of evangelistic fervor and the rail- 
road work of the time went to extremes 
in that direction. During the eighties 
buildings were opened providing for a 
Vast variety of practical work in them 








and the past decade has shown re- 
markable growth both in the number of 
the Associations and in their equipment. 
If the reaction from the first days was 
too strong toward undue emphasis upon 
the secular features the present drift is 
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toward a proper and sane vigor in the 
definitely religious work, while there is 
also a clear recognition of the importance 
of pervading all of the practical activities 
of the railroad branches with the relig- 
ious spirit and aim. 


Cuba as a Mission Field 


By the Rev. David W. 


UBA is not regarded just now as a 
very inviting field for the invest- 
ment of capital. Capital is timid and 
seeks security; it would shelter itself un- 
der the protecting arms of strong and 
stable government. It looks for a sound 
financial system on which to base its cal- 
culations with the least likelihood of hav- 
ing to revise its plans, or change its base 
of operations. Instability, delay, and 
doubt are all obstructive to the move- 
ments of the money power. 

Cuba is not an inviting field just now 
to American young men who are start- 
ing in life without capital and seeking 
useful employment as a means of getting 
on in the world. The government is in 
the hands of the Cubans and they, very 
naturally, mean to occupy all appointive 
and elective positions in its gift. Many 
of them are not well qualified for public 
service, but there are many hundreds 
more applicants than there are places to 
be filled. Certain of them when in office 
seem to regard it as a personal possess- 
ion, intended to give them a salary, in- 
crease their dignity, and give them 
official importance, as witness the post- 
master of a small city who hires a coach 
to take him a few squares to his office. 
This is perhaps pardonable in those who 
have not before had any prominence, and 
it is not unlike the bearing of the small 
boy with his first trousers. 

The ery of * Cuba for the Cubans ”’ is 
not in spirit unlike the other, “ To the 
victor belong the spoils.” The Cubans 
regard themselves the victor and the 
spoils as theirs. So, when they took 
possession, there was a general exodus 
of trained and capable young Americans 
from all the government departments 
and positions. Steamer-loads of them 


Carter, D.D., Havana 


went back to the States, there being no 
further work for them in Cuba. 

Cuba is not a very inviting field for 
the skilled or unskilled laborer. It is 
not, and is not likely to become, a manu- 
facturing country. It is an agricultural 
country. If raw sugar and cigars are 
classed as manufactured articles, they are 
about the only ones exported from the 
island. To go into the sugar business 
requires large capital and expert knowl- 
edge; the same is true of tobacco. Then 
there are some thousands of Cuban la- 
borers now idle and clamorous for work. 
The most promising field for small capi- 
tal and industry would seem to be truck- 
farming and fruit-growing. But not un- 
til a treaty of reciprocity or a reduction 
of duty can be secured on Cuban prod- 
ucts introduced into the United States is 
there any great promise from these pur- 
suits. 

Cuba as a field for the capitalist, the 
farmer, the manufacturer, and the la- 
borer is not, at the present time, an in- 
viting one. How is it as a field for the 
evangelical missionary? 

As to population, it is a little more 
than a million and a half. The people all 
speak the same language—Spanish. 
‘Lhey nearly all live in cities and towns, 
and are easily accessible. About two- 
thirds of them are white people; the oth- 
ers are negroes, mulattoes in all grada- 
tions of mixture, and Chinese. Of these 
latter there are about 15,000, of whom 
only 163 are women. The city of Ha- 
vana has a Chinese population of 2,794. 
Ail are men but fifty-seven. Of a 
mulatto population of 36,000 in Havana, 
more than 20,000 are women. It is not 
an infrequent thing to see on the streets 
people who have Chinese eyes, negro 
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noses, and clearly marked Spanish traits. 
Such a mixture of races could not be 
found elsewhere, perhaps, in North 
America. 

This state of things is suggestive of 
the moral conditions existing. The per 
cent. of married people in the whole 
island is not quite sixteen. This is less 
than half what it is in the United States 
—thirty-five and seven-tenths. In the 
States about one-third of the adult popu- 
lation is single; in Cuba two-thirds are 
single. Of those single, a large per cent. 
live as husband and wife without the 
sanction of law or the blessing of relig- 
ion; as a result there are in Cuba more 
than 185,000 people born out of wed- 
lock. The more one studies the census 
returns of Cuba, the clearer becomes the 
conviction that the moral conditions are 
of the worst sort, and that need for the 
Gospel is great indeed. 

There are 418,000 men in Cuba of vot- 
ing age. More than half of them are un- 
able to read. Of the native white voting 
population fifty-one per cent., and sev- 
enty-four per cent. of the colored voters 
cannot read. This latter element is noisy 
and active in politics. Recently eighty 
of them applied in a body for places on 
the Havana police force. They were re- 
quired to swear that they had never been 
convicted of any crime; they swore. 
Their records were looked up, and a 
large number were found to be ex-crimi- 
nals and were dropped. Next a large 
per cent. were found unable to pass the 
physical examination, and were in conse- 
quence dropped. This reduced the num- 
ber to nine, and these, when accepted, 
were directed to sign the pay-rolls, when 
it was found that not one of them could 
write. <All were in consequence re- 
jected. Such facts throw light on the 
problem of evolving civic righteousness 
in Cuba. There is plenty of missionary 
work to do of this nature. 

The per cent. of the population over 
ten vears able to read is forty-three and 
five-tenths; in the United States it is 
eighty-six and six-tenths. This state of 
things will be rapidly changed under the 
working of the excellent system of pub- 
lic schools, which is well organized and 
equipped as to material appliances. The 


weak feature of it is the teaching force. 
This is also rapidly improving under the 
influence of the normal methods and 
Wise supervision which have been adopt- 
ed. The rising generation will be much 
better educated than the present one; 
but the great deficiency of these schools 
is that they are entirely secular, and even 
sometimes hostile to religion. They can 
never meet the demands of those who 
know that mere intellectualism is not 
sufficient to base character upon, and 
they will not avail to build a stable na- 
tion. The need of positively Christian 
schools is apparent to all who know the 
value of religion. 

There are at present working in Cuba 
for its evangelization missionaries from 
all the leading denominations, besides 
some independent workers, who show 
more zeal than judgment in their activ- 
ity. All the Provinces are occupied, but 
the combined number is not over one 
hundred, and is wholly inadequate to the 
task before them. The need for workers 
is great and the call for them is urgent, 
and is increasing every day. The whole 
island is wide open, and there is not a 
town where the earnest worker could not 
build up a church. The writer is better 
acquainted with the work of the Metho- 
dist Mission than that of any other, and 
he knows that at this moment four young 
men are greatly needed to enter the 
places now open and waiting for the 
Gospel minister. He also knows that 
the present missionaries are over- 
worked and cannot meet the calls that 
come to them to preach in the towns 
near them and visit others where people 
are sending messages asking for his 
services. Recently a missionary ob- 
served in his congregation two strange 
men. His sermon ended, he hastened to 
speak to them, and found that they were 
from a town forty miles distant, who had 
come to hear the Gospel and to invite 
the missionary to their town. He gave 
them some Gospels, some tracts, and a 
promise to visit them some time. Ere 
long a letter ‘came from one of them, 
saying that he had been reading and 
talking about the books, and that there 
were twenty-five people in the town anx- 
ious for the missionary to come and 
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preach. Ile had to put him off with a 
letter. Again there came a letter, say- 
ing that there were eighty persons al- 
ready convinced of the truth of the Gos- 
pel and that all were anxious for him to 
visit them. He thought it time to go 
and went. He found a people made ready 
w the Lord. They listened for two 
ays to his preaching, and a large num- 
er believed and were baptized. Thirty- 
six were added to the church, and as 
many more await his return to make 
open profession of their faith in the Gos- 
pel 

In many places the thoughtful people 
n the quiet country towns and rural 
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places are hungering for the Gospel, and 
will welcome the coming of its messen- 
ger. Would to God that many of the 
giited young men and women of the 
United States might hear the call of 
these people and come to their reliei! 
Thousands sprang to arms when the) 
were called to strike a blow for Cuba's 
ireedom; are there none to respond to 
her call for the bread of life, for that spir- 
itual freedom without which political ad- 
vantages can never reach their full meas- 
ure of blessing to this people? Let the 
young soldiers of the cross lay this mat- 
ter to heart and respond if the Spirit of 
(;0d so leadeth. 


Typical Personal Interviews 


By E. T. Colton, Secretary of the Student Department of the International 
Committtee. 


A GREAT door and effectual is open 
in college life for the Christian 


who will adopt his Lord’s conception of 
every disciple being a propagating cen- 
ter for spreading the gospel of the King- 
dom. Sympathy in dealing with the 
real difficulties of the unbelieving, faith- 
fulness in exposing the unreal ones, and 
an earnestness that will compel conclu- 
sive thinking rarely or never find their 
advances unwelcome or their efforts un- 
availing. 

Few inquirers indeed approach the 
issue prepared to know and do the will 
of Christ at any cost. But one such came 

a senior within three months of grad- 
uation. He had been sent to the insti- 
tution to have a rather wild career 
checked. He entered strongly preju- 
diced against Christianity as he under- 
stood it and on guard against the influ- 
ence of its adherents. However, four 
vears of contact with simple faith and 
straightforward sympathetic life did 
what Jesus knew it would do. One by 
one the evil habits had been put away, 
and best of all, his proud spirit was 
broken and he said, “I cannot get 
around the way these men live, and I 
had rather be a Christian than anything 
else in the world.” Our talk passed over 
the grounds for belief in Christ’s histori- 


cal character, which he was having no 
difficulty in accepting, to what He 
offered and proposed to do in the life of 
His disciple. Vhe work of Christ in 
dealing with one’s past life met an eager 
and grateful response as the strong- 
willed man wept over his sins, and the 
need of Christ's ministry to the will in 
overcoming temptation was recognized 
with equal frankness. 

The real spiritual darkness proved to 
exist around the method by which a 
disciple is related effectively to His 
Lord. His mind cleared materially 
when it was pointed out that discipleship 
consisted originally of the person sur- 
rendering to Jesus the direction of his 
life, of setting himself to learn the mind 
of Jesus concerning his life, and of con- 
formity to all of His revealed will to him. 
When he was reminded that such a re- 
lation had to have a beginning and that 
the beginning did not require under- 
standing all the issues of a matured 
spiritual life, and that resulting imper- 
fection of character did not involve 
hypocrisy, he was ready to commit him- 
self definitely to the disciple’s program, 
except for one reservation: “ Can I ad- 
here to my purpose?” Once convinced 


that this was only another phase of the 
untenable position of expecting to see 
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the end from the beginning he set his 
heart and will definitely toward Christ 
as the Master Builder of his life and 
pledged himself to the practice of prayer 
and Bible study. His last words thrill 
me yet. In answer to my question 
whether he were willing to have his new 
purpose known by his friends: “ I shall 
be proud to have it known.” A few days 
later his public confession profoundly 
stirred his fellow-students—Christians 
and unbelievers alike. 


How contrastingly weak was the final 
position taken by an influential man in 
the same university who introduced 
himself by saying that he did not expect 
to receive help from the interview since 
many similar ones had failed to get him 
beyond his intellectual difficulties to an 
intelligent starting point for a Christian 
life! Disclaiming at once any ability or 
intention to remove his doubts, I ex- 
pressed the hope that I could lead him 
to a method for their removal and began 
by asking if he regarded the teachings 
of Jesus about life entitled to respectful 
and urgent investigation. To this he 
answered affirmatively, indicating some 
aspects of common Christian faith and 
practice that were troubling him. My 
reply suggested that inasmuch as the 
teachings of Jesus were involved it was 
only fair to apply the test which He 
averred would demonstrate their truth, 
especially if the test was entirely practi- 
cal and therefore calculated to appeal to 
the student who is accustomed to accept 
carefully obtained laboratory results as 
conclusive. He agreed with this view 
and listened eagerly for a statement of 
the test in John 7:17: “ If any man will- 
eth to do he shall know.” Or 
if you are anxious to know whether or 
not the love of your neighbor as vour- 
self expresses the true philosophy of 
human intercourse, try it and judge by 
the results: if you want to know the 
truth concerning Jesus’s conception of 
prayer, ascertain His conception, meet 
the conditions, pray, and base your 
judgment on the results. He recognized 
that method anticipated modern psy- 
chology in insisting that truth involving 
conduct requires for its discernment 


correct thinking plus an obedient will. 
I said, “ You are not far from the King- 
dom. I cannot bring you in, but you 
can step in. Will you enter on a study 
of the way of Jesus Christ for a man’s 
life, agreeing to conform your life to 
that way as rapidly as you discover its 
direction?” “What about a public 
confession?” “ You will not announce 
that you are following Christ unless you 
ascertain that to be part of the Way.”’ 
“T ought to do it. The men here who 
are doing it are better off for it; but no, 
there are some things I want to do that 
I see now would have to be dropped out 
of my life with such a process going on. 
You need not tell me my position is 
weak ; I know it is.” And he went away 
as any man will who consciously turns 
his back on Jesus Christ—sorrowful. 


’ 


A son from a wealthy home had lived 
riotously in the preparatory school, but 
was using the occasion of his entrance 
to college to practice better morals. A 
group of earnest Christian fellow-stu- 
dents were standing with him most help- 
fully and their clean, open lives had won 
his admiration and confidence. After a 
public address on the temptations of 
students he sought a personal confer- 
ence, frankly told of the old, wild life 
and the higher ground he was success- 
fully occupying, but without the re- 
sources of Jesus Christ. I asked if his 
present attainments in character satis- 
fied him; to which he replied, “ Not 
when I look at the lives of these other 
men.” His case proved to be a typical 
product of nominal Christianity, which 
he recognized to be a system of conven- 
tionalities that were for the most part 
distasteful to him. Since the advertised 
end of it all was admission into heaven 
at death, and as he was young, there 
seemed no urgent reason for putting on 
the Yoke. The mission of Christ to a 
man in his every-day fight with tempta- 
tions, was new as well as good tidings, 
too new for immediate credence, and he 
went away promising to think the mat- 
ter over, plainly possessed with the 
fear that personal attachment to even 
such a Master could not remove the 
long-standing aversion to church affilia- 








tion, but agreeing to return after the 
next public meeting. In this meeting 
opportunity was given for the declara- 
tion of purpose on the part of any pres- 
ent to begin availing themselves through 
discipleship of the offers of Jesus Christ 
to tempted men. My friend of the day 
before was among the first to respond 
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and later assured me that he clearly 
could not afford to withhold his life 
from allegiance to Christ, and had de- 
cided to learn the whole will of God for 
his life and to do it regardless of the 
cost. He began wisely by joining a 
class for personal devotional Bible 
study. 


A Students’ Missionary on the Canadian Frontier 


By J. R. D., Knox College, Toronto 


“TCHIEE spring examinations are over 

aml the student chosen by the 
Missionary Society for work in the West 
journeys away across prairie and moun- 
tain until he reaches the Pacific Coast. 
‘rom the railway terminus a stage trip 
of twenty-five miles brings him to the 
centre of his parish. It is extensive 
enough—thirty miles in length, along 
the coast and extending back to the 
mountains. But it is mostly forest, 
through which the Government has made 
some roads and in which settlers are en- 
deavoring to hew out homes for them- 
selves—no easy task, but one that tries 
the patience and courage of the men and 
women who have left the old land or 
settled parts of the East and have en- 
gaged in the struggles of the pioneer in 
the forest country. These forests are the 
delight of the sportsman. The elk, 
moose, deer, bear, and panther are not 
far from the home of any settler: not to 
speak of flocks of grouse, and also the 
ducks, geese, and brant that are so plen- 
tiful along the coast. 

It is on Friday evening that the stage 
draws up at the post-office in the center 
of the district. This gives time to pre- 
pare for Sunday. A notice is put up that 
there will be a meeting in the little 
school-house on the Sabbath. Then Sat- 
urday is spent in resting from the week’s 
journey and reviewing the sermon for 
the first service. 

With nervous expectation the school- 
house is approached on Sunday at the 
hour announced. There is a gathering 
of a score of people—some to worship 
with the new preacher (for a missionary 
from outside had been visiting this point 


fortnightly before), others to see and 
“size up” the new “sky pilot.” It isa 
simple meeting; most are glad to hear 
the Gospel preached, and the sympa- 
thetic response to his words makes 
speaking easy and the heart of the mis- 
sionary is glad. 

Monday morning brings the duty of 
exploring the field and making necessary 
arrangements for organization. On foot 
the student makes his way from home 
to home (and the homes are generally 
several miles apart), following through 
the forests the government roads and 
turning off as here and there a road is 
found leading likely to someone's ranch. 
\s he follows one of these branch roads 
he comes to a little clearing where is the 
home of some settler. There may be a 
neat little frame house and some out- 
buildings and a family living there: but 
very often it is just a little log cabin, 
the home of the lonely rancher who there 
“keeps bach.” To one of these bach- 
elors’ cabins the missionary comes about 
the noon hour and is easily prevailed 
upon to stay for dinner. The man 
through vears of practice has become 
proficient at his housekeeping and quite 
deftly prepares the meal to which his 
guest is heartily welcomed; for in this 
part of the field the missionary is looked 
upon as:a friend even though the host 
may not be a Christian. The afternoon 
is spent in further calls. For supper he 
comes to a picturesque little home in the 
forest where he is persuaded to spend the 
night. This is the home of a Christian 
—an elder. The home and the hearts 
are opened to the missionary and he 
finds here a haven where, throughout all 
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his stay, he may, in times of weariness 
and discouragement, come and be re- 
ireshed by the simple, strong faith and 
sympathy of the elder and his earnest 
Christian wife. Thus most of the week 
is spent and the missionary has com- 
pleted the survey of that part of his field. 

Qn the Sunday following a larger 
gathering cheers his heart, and after the 
service a meeting is held to discuss va- 
rious matters connected with the work. 
Managers are elected. A problem not 
easy to solve confronts them—where is 
the missionary to live? The houses of 
those with whom he might otherwise 
have stayed are all small and scarcely af- 
ford accommodation for themselves. At 
certain points on the government roads 
are hotels, but the price of board is too 
high. A happy thought (a very natural 
one in that district) comes to someone 
and the question is asked, “* Can he keep 
bach?"’ There is novelty in that and the 
student says he can try. Near the centre 
of the settlement is a little log cabin 
whose dimensions are about fifteen by 
twelve feet and seven feet in height. 
Being vacant it is secured and here the 
missionary is to set up house-keeping. 
The men clean out and whitewash it. A 
stove, cooking utensils, and some chairs 
are bought. A table and cupboard are 
made. A “stretcher” serves for a bed. 
The men’s work is followed by that of 
the women, who set the house in order 

even have a_ quilting bee. The 
“manse” is now a rather cozy place. 
But best of all, the missionary discovers 
that the fitting up of “the manse,” as it 
was a source of much merriment, has 
been as well the means of stirring up a 
general interest in his work. 

Settled now and the central station in 
running order he next seeks to extend 
his sphere of operations. Further up the 
coast is a little setthkement where as yet 
no services have ever been given: so 
part of another week is spent in spying 
out this land. Permission to use the 
schoolhouse must be secured from the 
trustees. The first of these looks his vis- 
itor over with some surprise when his 
errand is stated. The trustee is an Irish 
seaman who, tired of that life, has settled 
here where he can still hear the roll of 


the tide. He has married an Indian 
woman and about him is a family of 
bright-eved boys and girls. Yes, the 
schoolhouse may be used. He is a Cath- 
olic himself and will not promise to go 
often to the meetings, but the children 
will go, especially if there is Sunday- 
school. 

A walk of perhaps five miles more 
brings the missionary to the home of an- 
other trustee. The men are just coming 
in for dinner. “ Want to hold meetin’s 
in the schoolhouse? Come in and have 
dinner and we'll talk it over.” As they 
sit down about the table there is a mo- 
ment’s pause, and the head of the house 
looks at his guest with “ Well, let us 
hear what you've got to say.” The mis- 
sionary understands and asks a blessing 
upon their meal. It is scarcely done 
when the words, * Now pitch in,” remind 
him of the purpose of their sitting down 
there. After a walk of fifteen miles or 
more no second invitation is needed for 
him to help himself to the dinner of 
stewed venison and dumplings. Of 
course the school-house may be used for 
any such good purpose and they will all 
vo to the meetings. 

Thus it is arranged and the work is 
started at this point also. Perhaps the 
most important part of it is the Sunday- 
school work. The school is very small, 
but it is a joy to the sky pilot’s heart. 
Those little folk come every Sunday 
they have no other place to go. There 
is nothing else in that lonely little place 
coming into their lives to help them up; 
and how they do seem to love their Sun- 
day-school! 

So far all is encouraging. But the war 
must be carried into the enemies’ coun- 
try in another direction—this time down 
the coast a few miles. A different spirit 
is manifested here. The first trustee 
when asked for the school very gladly 
consents to its use. “ But it is no use 
coming here; no one will go to meetings; 
it was tried before.” “ We'll see you for 
a Sunday or two and then you'll disap- 
pear,” says another. “I have not been 
at church now for twenty years, except 
to a funeral; and I don’t know as it is 
worth while going anyway,” so says a 
third. Another trustee says he is a 
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skeptic; he don't believe those bible 
yarns. But he wouldn't mind seeing a 
Sunday-school started; it is a good thing 
for the children. The missionary does 
not argue, but leave to use the 
schoolhouse and invites the man to come 


gets 


Soucth-Shan 


by George J. Beck, Sitk 
NE spring day, sometime near the 
beginning ot the present century, 

a party of men—native Alaskans they 
were—embarked in their canoe of red 
cedar-wood for a long trip in and out 
among the beautiful islands of South- 
eastern Alaska. The whole scene was 
one of wonderful beauty. The long arm 
of the calm Pacific washed the foot of 
the sloping hills and lofty mountains, 
fir-clad from the water’s edge to the 
timber line, beyond that covered by the 
everlasting snows sparkling in the sun- 
light, or, when caught in the winter 
wind, whirling, drifting, into piles of 
dazzling purity, while here and there a 
rugged peak of black rock jutted out in 
all its ugliness, showing, by its contrast, 
the brilliance of the snow and the great 
strength of the mountain. Down below, 
circling about the heads of the natives, 
were countless birds—the gulls, pure 
white and gray; the stately eagle, sail- 
ing in majestic circles—now far up in 
the blue, now nearer the water; and the 
ducks of many kinds. The natives, glid- 
ing swiftly on with the tide, added not 
a little to the picture. They were 
dressed in bright-colored blankets of 
mountain-sheep’s wool, which had been 
dyed with the juice of berries or with 
fish-skins. Their skins were dark, eyes 
keen, arms muscular, and heads fur- 
capped. At the regular dip of their pad- 
dles they leaned far over the sides of 
their canoe, which was of marvelous 
workmanship, of such graceful lines that 
it rode the water like a native swan, 
darting, under the skillful touch of the 
steering paddle in the hands of their 
chief, Katlian, here and there, now close 
inshore, again far out in the Strait, as 
they worked against the tide or caught 
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sometimes to see how the children get 
along. And so the whole work starts 
here. The mission is now in full swing 
and the missionary is a busy man; and 


at his work we'll leave him, for this 
sketch must end. 

Phe Old Hat) 

Training School, Alaska 

the currents from behind projecting 
points. 


On and on they went, day after day, 
camping at might around the fire heaped 
high with logs of spruce, throwing its 
glare far out on the water and its 
dancing shadows far up in the tree-tops. 
And as they ate their meal of dried fish 
and seaweed they talked of their trouble, 
for had not the Russians, powerful na- 
tion that they were, come down upon 
them with their great ships of war, 
taken their homes, enslaved _ their 
weaker comrades, built strong forts with 
the great onda-oohna (ship-guns) in 
them? Had they not made laws which 
interfered with their liberties as free 
men, and threatened to kill them should 
they disobey ? 

Ah, because of these doings the hearts 
of the men about the fire were sad, and 
as they thought their sadness gave way 
to anger, and, knowing not Christ, 
their whole hearts—their very being— 
became filled with hatred, and their only 
thought became revenge! They knew 
from the size of the Russian “ gun-ten- 
youkh ” (fire-canoes) that they could 
not drive them out; but they could have 
revenge, and to the savage in the far 
Northland, and to the unregenerate 
American citizen to-day, revenge 
sweet. So from this time their one pur- 
pose became the undoing of the Rus- 
sians. Sleep, tired muscles, aching 
limbs—all were forgotten, and spring- 
ing up Katlian at once set about carv- 
ing his war-bonnet of red cedar-wood. 
It was a strange head-dress, weighing 
about ten or fifteen pounds, and very 
large, emblematic of his clan. A raven’s 


is 


head with beak extended and opened to 
hold a strip of red blanket which meant, 
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in their eyes, the life-blood of their ene- 
mies. 

He finished it in the canoe as their 
journey progressed. At last rounding 
the last point, they sighted the fort— 
formidable indeed, built of logs, two 
stories high, the great guns trained upon 
them from every side, and for a moment 
the stout hearts of the men failed. 

But their chief rallied them, saying, 
“ Brothers! My heart is strong! Fol- 
low me!” And follow him they did, 
right up to the door of the fort, until 
one by one his men had fallen and crept 
away to die or to bind up their wounds ; 
and our chief, with his great helmet and 
his dauntless spirit, was left alone. With 
lifted spear he rushed straight at the 
door of the fort, and then, as the last 
shot rang out from the walls, he leaped 
into the air and fell motionless. For 
three hours he lay there, until from be- 
neath his helmet he saw the great door 
slowly opened, saw the commandant of 
the fort come from it, saw him approach 
cautiously, and strike at his head with 
his sword! This was Katlian’s opportu- 
nity, and, springing up with a yell which 
echoed across the bay, he attacked the 
officer, who, panic-stricken, fled into the 
fort, leaving the door open, and up to 
the second story, where all the inmates 
were gathered. 

K\atlian entered, and, finding all the 
lower story filled with oil and fuel, he 
fired the building, and all its inmates 
perished in the flames. 

Encouraged by their success, the sur- 
vivors of the chief's band sailed on to 
the present site of the town of Sitka, 
and there prepared for the attack which 
they knew must follow as soon as the 
next fire-canoes arrived: collecting 
large stores of fish, of berries, of 
venison, building a bomb-proof cellar 
on what is now known as Government 
Park, between the bay and Indian 
River, and then, when all things were 
ready, waiting anxiously for the first 
sign of the coming ships. At last, from 
the watch on Old Castle Hill, the cry 
came, “ Oo-o0-0-0-h! Gun-ten-youkh 
hah-dah-yah na cokh!” (fire canoe is 
coming), and instantly all was excite- 
ment, the women and children hurrying 
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into the mountains, the men entering 
the cellar. by this time the Russians 
had entered the harbor, and seeing noth- 
ing of the natives, supposed that, fright- 
ened, they had taken to the woods. So 
two boats were sent ashore in command 
of two young officers, to obtain a sup- 
ply of fresh water. but they were sur- 
prised by the natives, and all met their 
death in full sight of the ships in the 
bay. ‘This action on the part of Katlian 
and his followers of course declared war, 
and the ships at once opened fire upon 
what they supposed to be a native vil- 
lage hidden among the trees. This 
bombardment continued for some hours, 
and, as Katlian kept his men hidden and 
absolutely quiet, the Russians became 
over-confident, and thinking all were 
killed landed a large force, sending all 
their small boats ashore. Anticipating 
no resistance, they were marching up 
the beach when they were suddenly sur- 
rounded by an overwhelming force of 
determined natives, led in person by 
their terrible Katlian, always wearing 
his (now, to the natives, inspired) hat. 
Confident of victory, what cared they for 
death? And so they fought, until the 
Russians became exhausted, and, turn- 
ing to regain their boats, found that the 
tide had receded, leaving them high and 
dry. 

The ships were unable to send rein- 
forcements, as all the boats were ashore, 
so the retreat became a rout, and many 
Russians were killed, leaving the field 
in the hands of the natives. These, 
again victorious, spent some time in 
feasting and in honoring their great 
war-chief. At last their provisions ran 
low, and volunteers were sent to the 
island where their extra stores were hid- 
den, only to find that the Russians had 
found and destroyed everything! With- 
out food the natives were helpless. No 
course now but retreat up through the 
mountains, without food, without 
horses, without canoes. It fell to the 
lot of the women to carry the great War 
Hat; if they could carry their little ones 
and the hat all was well, but if one or 
the other must be sacrificed it must be 
the child, not because the Alaskan 
mother lacked mother-love, but because 
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she reverenced the hat above all other 
things. 


Now, three generations later, in the 
office of the Sitka Training School, 
stands old Watlan, whose life also has 
been war of heathenism, a direct 
descendant of that first NKatlian upon 
whom the honor and office of head-chief 
of is clan had fallen. Surrounded by 


one 


his sub-chiefs, he tells this fierce old 
story to the missionaries, who listen 
with glowing hearts. As the old man 


talks he holds the hat in his hands; as 
he comes to the field of war he stands 
erect, his e flash fire, his hands 
clench, he is living again the old scene, 
once again he is the old warrior! But, 
as he nears the end, he proffers the hat 
to the missionaries, and says, as the 
tears start from his eves, “ Now take, 
my brothers. [ have tried to be a Chris- 


eves 
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But | 
1 could sell this for a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, but 1 don’t want 


tian and keep these old things. 
cannot do it. 


the money. Take it, destroy it, put it 
in the museum, anything you like. And 
as | give you this | give up my past life, 
my old superstitions, and my sin, as all 
envy, strife, malice, witchcraft, and all 
selfishness, and take the American flag 
for my emblem and the Lord Jesus 
Christ as my Guide and Savior!” 


This is the story of the old hat, given 
simply to illustrate the power of their 
old superstitions, but the greater power 
of the Holy Spirit working in the hearts 
of the Alaskan natives. Some vears have 
passed since that day, but Natlian is still 
firm in the faith of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He has passed through many 
trials, but has passed through them all 
Victoriously. 


Mr. Beach's Missionary Atlas 


By the Rev. Heary N. Cobb, D.D., Secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 


sions of the 


a Hie first volume of Mr. Beach's 
* Geography and Atlas ~ appeared 

a vear ago and was noticed in the INTER- 
COLLEGIAN of January, 1yo2. It raised 
high expectations of the volume which 
was to follow, according to promise. 
These expectations are now realized in 
the fullest and most satisfactory manner. 
It is difficult to speak without appar- 
ent exaggeration in regard to the present 
volume, whether one considers the ex- 
cellence of the maps and the method 
adopted for identifying and locating mis- 
sions and stations upon them; the statis- 
tical information given in tables in re- 
gard to the various missionary societies 
and their work, or the particular and 
minute information as to each one of a 
vast multitude of stations scattered over 
the wide field of the world; the system 
adopted for condensing this information 
into the smallest possible compass, thus 
bringing the whole field with its almost 
infinitely numerous particulars within 
reasonable and usable limits; the help it 
is certain to afford, in a manner hitherto 
unapproached, to all students of missions 
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as well as to those having part in the 
conduct and administration of — their 
work; or the vast amount of careful and 
painstaking labor which has gone to the 
making of such a book. It is an 
“achievement ~ on which not only the 
author but the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment and the entire missionary world are 
to be congratulated. 

The uses of which it is susceptible are 
manifold. The maps, for example, are 
not simply the ordinary maps used for 
such purposes, giving only the names of 
occupied stations with a few additional 
names, of cities, towns, and villages. 
They are general maps, such as charac- 
terize, and are indispensable to any good 
general atlas. Each mission station is 
designated by a character which indicates 
its occupation, whether by an American, 
British, Continental (European), Inter- 
national, Jewish, or Sailors’ Society. But 
in addition, the names of multitudes of 
cities, towns, and villages as yet unoc- 
cupied by which these stations—oases in 
the desert of heathenism—are surround- 
ed, show how much land yet remains to 
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be possessed, and point the way to fur- 
ther effort. 

by an ingenious use of letters as signs, 
the Index of Mission Stations, occupy- 
ing only twenty-three folio pages, is able 
to present a mass of information which 
would otherwise require hundreds of 
pages. Each one, of many thousands, 
is described as to its geographical posi- 
tion, the society or societies occupying 
it, the various forms of work carried on 
by each society and the number of work- 
ers, both foreign and native, within the 
compass of a single line. The initial let- 
ters used for this purpose may at first 
sight seem to constitute an incomprehen- 
sible and bewildering puzzle, but a refer- 
ence to the “ key ” at the bottom of the 
page makes all clear. Taking Bombay 
as an instance, we learn first its position 
on the map, and that no less than seven- 
teen societies are represented there. Of 
the first of these societies, the American 
hoard, we are told that it entered this 
field in 1827, that it has here two male 
missionaries and their wives with two 
unmarried ladies, twenty-four native 
male teachers, catechists or pastors, 
thirty-seven women teachers or religious 
helpers, 191 Christians in the native 
churches, of which there are three, six- 
teen Sunday-schools, a Bible or tract and 
book room, dispensary and special work 
for lepers—and all this in the space of 
a single line of two and a quarter inches 
in length, or a little over. 

Such a conspectus, given at once to 
the eve accustomed to the details, can- 
not but afford important suggestion and 
aid in the decision as to the location of 
stations with reference to missionary 
comity. It shows the degree to which 
work of any kind has been developed at 
any station and the number of those en- 
gaged in it, the need or otherwise of 
other workers from abroad, and the dan- 
ger, or its absence, of intruding on work 
already established. A new society de- 
siring to know where to plant a station 
or mission, or an older society seeking 
to enlarge the field of its operations by 
taking up new points of occupation, with 
such an exhibit as the maps and index 
afford before it, would be likely to think 
long before incurring the odium of dupli- 
cating or trebling work already in suc- 
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cessful operation or intruding on fields 
already fully occupied by Christian 
brethren. On the other hand, they 
would be likely to find their attention 
turned to other fields not so fully devel- 
oped or to the regions and many thou- 
sands of points where as yet no mission- 
ary work is done at all. 

‘The speaker or writer on mission lands 
and subjects will find here most valu- 
able help of such a kind as he has often 
sought heretofore and often sought in 
vain. The Statistical Summary gives 
him the grand totals of work and workers 
in the wide fields, by whomsoever con- 
ducted. In brief paragraphs below the 
table, each field is described as to its 
area, population, number of inhabitants, 
number of square miles, of societies 
laboring in it, of foreign missionary 
workers, and the proportion of foreign 
workers to the population. Each field 
is then taken up in other tables in detail, 
the names of all the societies represented 
in it given, with the particulars of their 
work and the grand total for them all. 
Thus one has a complete view of what 
is being done in China, India, ete., and 
who are doing it. 


but bare facts and figures, lists of 
names and dates and details, however 


important, are not in themselves inspir- 
ing. Lverything depends upon their use 
and the spirit with which they are inter- 
preted. In the study and prosecution of 
missions they are indispensable to a 
right understanding and appreciation of 
the greatest and most inspiring move- 
ment in which the Church of Christ is 
or can be engaged. They gather up the 
results of all the past and show what has 
been accomplished. They shed light on 
present duty, demand, and opportunity. 
They illustrate the leadership of Christ 
and the working of His Spirit in the 
hearts and lives of men. They encour- 
age and spur to new endeavor for a yet 
larger success. They disclose the dawn- 
ing of the on-coming day when “ the 
earth shall be filled with the knowledge 
of the glory of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea.” Interpreted and used in 
such a spirit and with such objects in 
view, a book like this cannot but prove 
a blessing to the Church and to the 
world. 











The Fourth General Missionary Conference of India 


Hike lourth Decennial Conference 
T of missionaries from all India met 
in Madras for eight days during the mid- 
dle of December last. Though it was 
the successor of important gatherings 
which had met at Allahabad in 1872, at 
Calcutta ten years later, and at Bombay 
in 1892, this conference differed from its 
predecessors, and, in some respects, sur- 
passed them in importance. Unlike 
those which had gone before it, this gath- 
ering was delegated and its 250 members 
or thereabout being deputed by fifty- 
four missionary societies were able to 
take action upon resolutions presented, 
though no mission was bound by the de- 
cision of the entire body. 

About half the time was devoted to 
work in committees, each of which pre- 
pared resolutions on the branches of 
missionary enterprise assigned to them. 
The last four days were devoted by the 
conference as a whole to hearing the 
resolutions of the various committees and 
acting upon them. This had the advan- 
tage of permitting select groups to can- 
vass thoroughly a definite line of work 
before the large company acted upon it, 
but at the same time it prevented the en- 
tire representation from hearing the 
pros and cons of difficult problems. 

Able speaking and sound statesman- 
ship were characteristic of the various 
sessions, and it was remarkable that in 
so diversified a body there was practical- 
ly no exhibition of temper or unfriendli- 
ness. This was partly due to the devo- 
tional address given each morning, which 
had to do with the high levels of Chris- 
tian experience. The conference was an 
object-lesson of mission unity, the mem- 
ory of which will long sway the churches 
in India. High Churchmen and Inde- 
pendents, Lutherans and _ Calvinists, 
Methodists, Baptists and Friends, met 
together and were one body in Christ 
Jesus. 

Nearly every resolution had a definite 
aim and this had to do with practical 
questions. It is noticeable that many 
forms of work, about which there is prac- 
tical agreement, were briefly disposed of, 
while less well understood issues were 


placed in the forefront. The most influ- 
ential committee of the Conference had 
before it the problem of arbitrating in 
questions arising between missions. A 
committee on literature with branches in 
every language was established, and 
other committees were created to guard 
the cause of justice in public questions, 
to watch over the rights of missions and 
Christians in the Native States, to supply 
information to those engaged in indus- 
trial mission work, to promote co-opera- 
tion in theological training, to start, if 
practicable, a weekly after the model of 
the London Spectator, etc. 

Naturally comity and co-operation 
were prominent in the Conference, as 
were such union societies as the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, the Sunday-school Union, 
and the Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. The resolution record- 
ing the Conference’s appreciation of the 
work of the Association is as follows: 
“We hereby accord our hearty and 
thorough appreciation of the work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in India, burma, and Ceylon. We com- 
mend its general principles and methods. 
We affectionately accord to our brothers 
engaged in the work, our prayers and 
our fellowship, and we emphasize the 
strong claim which the Young Men’s 
Christian Association work in India has 
already established upon the prayers, 
sympathy, and support of the home 
churches.” 

The largest of the committees was 
concerned with the Native Church, thus 
placing emphasis on the factor which 
will count for more than anything else 
in India’s evangelization. A note of ur- 
gency was another marked characteristic 
of this gathering. A striking appeal to 
the churches of Christendom was drawn 
up in which, after showing what had al- 
ready been done, the duty of those at 
home was plainly pointed out, and the 
churches were begged for an increase in 
the missionary staff—both male and fe- 
male—sufficient to make it possible to 
bring the Gospel to every person in the 
Empire. 











The 


HE seventh annual Student Con- 
ference of the Pacific Coast col- 
leges held at Pacific Grove, Cal., De- 
cember 26 to January 4, was in many 
respects the most successful conference 
vet held on the Pacific Coast. One 
hundred and eleven delegates were pres- 
ent from thirteen colleges. The prob- 
lems of the administration of a college 
Association were discussed under the 
efficient leadership of Mr. E. T. Colton. 
The Bible-study department of the Asso- 
ciation work was under the direction of 
Mr. Clayton S. Cooper and the strength 
of this phase of the work of the Confer- 
ence was evidenced by the intense inter- 
est manifested, not merely by delegates, 
but by ministers and other religious lead- 
ers in attendance. 
At life-work meetings held each even- 
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-acific Coast Conference 


By G. E. Huggins 


ing the opportunities before men_ for 
lives of service were set forth. Law, 
the ministry, missionary work, and other 
fields were presented by able and hon- 
ored leaders in the several professions. 
Many men saw a new meaning in life. 
Such decisions as were made were char- 
acterized by a seriousness and maturity 
of judgment especially commendable. 
Young and inexperienced men were dis- 
couraged from hasty decisions. 

One marked result of the Conference 
in almost every delegation was a deter- 
mination to raise the standard of the 
Association religious meeting on return- 
ing to college. Surely a conference so 
well attended and characterized by such 
earnestness of purpose and devotion of 
spirit cannot fail to impress itself upon 
the college life of the Pacific Coast. 


The Student World 


Emory College, Oxford, Ga., has a 
mission-study class numbering’ thirty- 
five. 

Dy systematic giving this year Emory 
and Henry college will give about $100 
to missions. 


In McPherson College, Kansas, nine- 
ty-four men are contributing regularly 
for foreign missions. 


At the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia a mission-study class of twenty 
men has been organized. 


Mr. C. \V. Hibbard and Mr. G. S. 
Phelps have reached their places of work 
in Tokyo and Kyoto, Japan. 


The Association at the Georgia School 
of Technology now has a room specially 
fitted up for its use in the main college 
building. 


Virginia Military Institute and Wash- 
ington and Lee University have pledged 
their share toward the support of Vir- 
ginia’s secretary in Havana, Cuba. 


Forty-five students of Minnesota Col- 
leges, in groups of five each, spent holi- 
day week in evangelistic effort. Work 
was carried on in nine different towns. 


At the Hospital Medical College, of 
Louisville, Ky., the Association has 
thirty-three men enrolled in a bible class, 
which meets at the City Association 
building. 


At the Pacific Grove Conference 
eighty-one men pledged themselves to 
read a missionary book and to get the 
same book read by another student with- 
in two months. 


The number of students enrolled in 
the Association Bible classes in the Vir- 
ginia colleges is more than forty per 
cent. larger than last year. Only a few 
colleges have failed to report. 


During the visit of the Southern stu- 
dent secretary to Atlanta, Ga., twenty- 
two men from seven professional and 
technical schools were brought together 
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for a thorough conference on methods 
and plans. 


Movements for the securing of student 
Young Men's Christian Association 
buildings have recently been inaugurat- 
ed at the Georgia Institute of Technol- 
ogy in Atlanta, and at lowa College, 
Grinnell, La. 


At Hendrix College, Conway, Ark., 
as a result of a series of meetings re- 
cently held by the Association fifteen 
men publicly accepted Jesus Christ as 
Savior and Lord. There are three Bible 
classes in this institution. 


At Athens, Ga., in the State Normal 
School every man has promised to begin 
a daily study of the bible. A good class 
has been started in the first year’s course 
of the Cycle and some are following 
other daily reading systems. 


Northwestern University Association 
men spent a profitable evening discuss- 
ing “the program for each day.” A 
daily time schedule was felt to be a ne- 
cessity if the students’ time is to be in- 
vested to the best advantage. 





Peabody Normal, Nashville, Tenn., 
held a missionary rally on Sunday, Dec- 
ember 7. A subscription was taken for 
the Brockman Fund, amounting to about 
fifty dollars. Most of the amount will 
come from a very small body of men. 


The Association at the University of 
Missouri, with a membership of 178, has 
131 men in bible classes. Work carry- 
ing a compensation of $1,400 has been 
found for students. There are two 
mission-study classes. The average at- 
tendance at the Sunday devotional meet- 
ings is 100. 

saker University, Baldwin, Kan., is 
using S. Earl Taylor's “ The Price of 
Africa” as a text-book for its mission- 
study class, which is conducted under 
the joint auspices of the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions and the Epworth League. About 
thirty members are enrolled. 





The Intercollegian 


The first Student Conference of Maine 
was held in Waterville, Me., January 16 
to 18. The Conference was led by Mr. 
A. L. Williams, Jr., and Mr. Charles I. 
Park, Jr., secretaries of the Student De- 
partment of the International Commit- 
tee, and Mr. Tom Jays, of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. This meeting 
was very fruitful in stimulating the Asso- 
ciations of the State to more aggressive 
work, 


About thirty of the students of High- 
land University, Highland, Kan., have 
formed themselves into a Union Mission- 
ary book Club. Each member contrib- 
utes one book, missionary in character, 
and then these are circulated among the 
members. The plan is proving very 
helpful, especially as previous to this 
movement very little missionary informa- 
tion could be had outside that contained 
in study class text-books. 


At an expense of over $400, the stu- 
dents of Bangor Theological Seminary 
Association have equipped a reception 
room in the Seminary building to be 
known as the Association social room. 
The aim is to quicken the social life of 
the Seminary by means of the room, and 
the social committee has planned a 
series of receptions to which are invited 
representative people of the city, who 
are thus privileged to become acquaint- 
ed with the students, while the students 
in turn secure the advantage of the sym- 
pathetic interest and friendship of the 
townspeople. 





The Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion at the Ohio Wesleyan University 
has closed one of the most successful 
terms in its history. Out of 447 young 
men in the University, 404 were mem- 
bers of the Association, and all non- 
Christians, except forty-seven, decided 
for Christ in the revival services. The 
average attendance at the religious meet- 
ings was 164, and at the missionary 
meetings 184. There were 115 enrolled 
in Bible study and forty-five in the study 
of missions. Sixteen men were assisted 


to places of permanent employment and 
seventy-nine occasional opportunities for 











The Student World 


work were provided for needy students. 
The term closed with all bills paid and 
with money in the treasury. 


Mr. Robert E. Lewis, who was travel- 
ing secretary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement in 1897 and 1898, and who 
since that time has been secretary of the 
International Committee for work in 
Shanghai, will land in San_ Francisco 
about January 27. He will spend a 
year in this country securing much need- 
ed rest, and also seeking to obtain funds 
for a building for the Chinese branch of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Shanghai. During his stay in Shang- 
hai he has built up a Metropolitan Young 
Men’s Christian Association with a Chi- 
nese branch, a Japanese branch, and a 
Kuropean branch for city young men, 
and five student branches. The total 
membership of the Association exceeds 
one thousand, while a splendid work has 
been done in Bible study and in direct 
soul winning. 


The Association at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan., 
held a very successful social for new 
students on the evening of January 5, 
at which over two hundred men were 
present. The incoming of two or three 
hundred short-course students at this 
time of year gave the Association an op- 
portunity to assist large numbers in se- 
curing rooms and employment. Prac- 
tically all work of this character has been 
turned over to the Association by the 
college authorities. A nine weeks’ 
course of Bible study in the Life of 
Christ, based on the four gospels, with 
daily readings, has been arranged by the 
Bible-study committee, with special ref- 
erence to the needs of the short-time 
men. This course was printed for the 
Association by the printing department 
of the college, and the class will be con- 
ducted by one of the strongest profess- 
ors. 


—_———___. ’ 


Bishop J. M. Thoburn has recently 
written the following concerning the 
Volunteer Movement: “I regard the 
Student Volunteer Movement, as it af- 
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fects God's work in foreign lands, as 
one of the most striking developments 
of recent years. It is important both 
for what it does and what it promises. 
It is a living testimony in the midst 
of the nations, a summons to duty ad- 
dressed to those who must be the lead- 
ers of aggressive movements every- 
where during the first generation of the 
new century. The mission fields of the 
world will demand ten thousand addi- 
tional workers during the next ten years. 
The ten thousand—men and women— 
are enrolled in the churches of Christen- 
dom to-day. If in solemn earnest they 
can be called out, and if they demand— 
in the right spirit—to be sent abroad, 
the churches will be roused to action as 
never before. May God bless and pros- 
per this great movement.” 


Eleven men from four institutions 
were sent out in three bands during the 
Christmas holidays by the State Com- 
mittee of Kansas for vacation work, re- 
maining eight days at the posts assigned. 
As a result of their work thirty-four con- 
versions have been reported in fields 
which have hitherto yielded little or no 
fruit. In one place the first work ac- 
complished was getting the pastors to 
do personal work for the first time in 
their ministry. In another, where there 
had been no regular church service for 
some time, and where the Sunday- 
school had maintained a precarious ex- 
istence with an attendance reaching a 
maximum of twelve, the band conducted 
meetings every evening with increasing 
attendance and interest, as many as 
sixty-five persons being in attendance 
at one time from a town with less than 
one hundred inhabitants. The men re- 
port a most valuable experience and 
great spiritual blessing from their efforts. 


The presence of Mr. Clayton S. Coo- 
per of the Student Department of the 
International Committee was made the 
occasion at a Lible leaders’ conference 
for the men of seven institutions near 
Lawrence, Kan., where ten outside del- 
egates were the guests of the University 
of Kansas Association, January to and 








ii. sA bible-study rally for the local 
Association was conducted on Sunday 
aiternoon, January 11, and several new 
men were enrolled for study. Additional 
courses to those already in use were of- 
lered by the University Association. At 
the farewell meeting on Sunday evening, 
alter a very stimulating open hour in 
Which the difficulties of each situation 
were brought up for discussion and 
suyvestion, the men irom the five insti- 
tutions represented which were main- 
taming Lible-study work agreed to take 
steps immediately, not only to increase 
the enrollment during the coming weeks, 
but also to double the present enrollment 
next year. Those not already maintain- 
ing such groups plan to form imme- 
diately personal work classes, and the 
two institutions not having Lible-study 
work are preparing to inaugurate it in 
the immediate future, 

Dwight Hall, the home oi the Yale 
Young Men’s Christian Association, is 
rapidly becoming the center of an ex- 
tended religious and philanthropic 
movement throughout New Haven. 
The main ideas of the recent develop- 
ment have been to place intelligently a 
large number of men in Christian work 
and to incorporate the university idea in 
the plan of the Association. To accom- 
plish these ends, the system of secre- 
tarial supervision has been changed. A 
university general secretaryship has 
been added, held this year by Mr. R. H. 
Edwards, ‘or. Tle has control of those 
interests which are common to the en- 
tire university and for which workers 
are drawn from all departments. He 
also has a general advisory connection 
with the five independent branches of 
the university organization, academic, 
scientific, graduate, law, and divinity. 
The Sheffield Department is under the 
immediate direction of Mr. George W. 
Butts, °o2 S., who has direct charge of 
all Association work in the Sheffield 
Scientific School. The corresponding 
place in the Academic Department is 
held by Mr. E. A. Stebbins, ’02. The 
work of the graduate and professional 
schools is under the direction of Mr. 


H. B. Wright, ’08. 
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In response to repeated requests from 
student Association leaders in the Mid- 
dle West, a new Student Conference will 
be inaugurated next summer, which will 
be held on the grounds of the Lakeside 
Camp Meeting Association, Lakeside, 
Ohio. This Conference will include del- 
egates from Ohio, Michigan, Ontario, 
Western Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 
vinia. The date will be June ig to 28. 
The location of the Conference on the 
shores of Lake Erie, directly opposite 
INelly’s Island and Put-in Lay, is ex- 
ceedingly attractive. The delegates will 
be entertained at the Lakeside Hotel, 
while the sessions of the Conference will 
be held in the various buildings of the 
lakeside Association. The increase in 
the number in attendance at the North- 
field and Lake Geneva Conferences has 
been so great that it has not seemed pos- 
sible to do effective work with larger 
numbers, while the interest of the sso- 
ciation work in the field demanded that 
an even larger number of students should 
receive inspiration and training at some 
summer conference. The organization 
of this Conference will do much to meet 
these problems without materially reduc- 
ing the attendance upon the two con- 
ferences which have formerly been at- 
tended by delegates from the field which 
will be tributary to the new Lake Erie 
Conference. 


Questioning in Mission-Study 
Classes 


FEW suggestions upon this topic 

are made, not with the hope of in- 
structing those who are experts in ped- 
agogy, but to give some simple hints to 
the rank and file of our mission-study 
leaders who care for nothing more scien- 
tific. 

1. Such persons should have clearly 
in mind the objects to be gained through 
questioning and plan their work with 
those aims in mind. A very common 
thought is that questions are to be used 
for the purpose of checking up the 
student’s faithfulness in class prepara- 
tion. That is a lower object, but the 














Questioning in Mission Study Classes 


leader will do better to regard questions 
as an incentive to study, rather than as 
a detective to ferret out negligence. In 
classes where there is little care for the 
subject, a wise leader will use questions, 
either to secure the attention of the list- 
less or to increase their interest in the 
exercise. A little inventiveness will sug- 
gest the wording of such questions. An- 
other object which should be borne in 
mind, but which is too often forgotten, 
is to stimulate thought on the part of the 
class, and not merely to elicit printed 
facts. 

2. Another important point to be 
borne in mind is the question scheme. 
Those leaders who have been most suc- 
cessful have been very careful to prepare 
in advance, often in written form, a se- 
ries of questions. In making out this 
scheme it is of prime importance to 
cover, first of all, the main points. Non- 
essentials should be relegated to the 
background and the main issue be found 
in the leading facts. It will aid the lead- 
er and the class if these are arranged in 
logical order, no matter whether the 
book is so arranged or not. 

3. Variation in the character of ques- 
tions should be aimed at by leaders. It 
yoes without saying that all of them 
should be relevant to the matter in hand. 
Too often categorical questions that can 
be answered by yes or no are employed, 
or others which are so put or accentuat- 
ed that the answer is self-evident. It may 
be safely said that few of that character 
should be included in the leader’s 
scheme. In the majority of classes fact- 
ual questions will be the most common 

those which call for the leading truths 
or facts of the lesson. They are the nec- 
essary background for all others. A few 
should be introduced in every session 
which are pragmatic in character. These 
require thought, comparison, or philos- 
ophizing of a sort, and they will do more 
to enable the student to digest the infor- 
mation gained and make it a power in 
life than any other form of interroga- 
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tion. As to the form in which these and 
other inquiries are presented some lead- 
ers advocate very strongly the value of 
Written questions. Some classes have a 
mimeograph, hektograph, or some other 
copying device, and the leader furnishes 
each member of the class a few printed 
questions calling for an answer. It 
should be remembered also that written 
questions proposed to the leader are a 
help to the class and to himself. 

4. Hardly less important than their 
form is the order of questioning. [Ex- 
cept in rare cases it should not be rotary, 
asking one after another in the circle and 
then repeating this order. It keeps the 
mind more on the alert to question stu- 
dents informally, without any regard to 
order of sitting. Moreover this plan 
makes it possible for the leader to adapt 
his questions to particular students. 
Recognition of personality has much to 
do with the success of a class, and this 
the rotary system of questioning does 
not permit. It is desirable occasionally 
to forget individuals and to ask general 
questions of the class as a whole, instead 
of addressing them to individuals. This 
is especially desirable when there is any 
personal element involved in the inquiry. 

5. How much time should be given to 
questioning? This will naturally vary 
with the character of the class. Those 
made up of lower classmen will probably 
be better served if a large part of the 
session is devoted to questions, while in 
mature groups discussion may be made 
more prominent and questioning be less 
emphasized. It will vary also with one’s 
plan of teaching. In some classes a 
virtual lecture system is followed, and 
this admits of very little else. Whatever 
be the plan followed, however, it is very 
desirable to have a few questions asked 
at every session. As suggested at the 
outset, it helps to keep the class up to 
their work. Moreover, it brings the men 
face to face with a lack of knowledge, or 
a desire to have it, which no other meth- 
od of instruction furnishes. 








‘Teachers Wanted by the Pres- 
byterian Board 


1. A man for the Allahabad Christian 
College in India, to teach engineering, 
electrical and mechanical. It would be 
all the better if he should know civil en- 
vineering also. Ile must be a man of 
thorough equipment and preferably with 
a couple of years’ experience as a teacher. 

2. The Canton Christian College is 
seeking just such a man as we want for 
the Allahabad College. 

3. A young man for the Instituto 
Ingles, the Boys’ School of our Chili 
Mission, Santiago. No high specializa- 
tion will be necessary, but a young man 
of good general education who desires to 
teach could be used. If he knows any 
modern languages, it would be an ad- 
vantage. 

4. Aman of the same general character 
is wanted for an English school under 
the care of our Mission in Chefoo, China. 

It is not necessary that these men be 
ordained, or that they should have taken 
a theological course, although that would 
be an advantage, but it is necessary that 
they should be well equipped for educa- 
tional work. Of course each one must 
be an outspoken Christian man who goes 
into the work with the missionary spirit. 

For further information concerning 
these positions address the Rev. A. W. 
Halsey, D.D., Corresponding Secretary, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 


“The Isles of the Sea” 


F' )R the reason that American socie- 
ties in the States for the most part 
have no work in this section of the world, 
students know comparatively little about 
conditions and missionary effort in the 
South Pacific. This meeting should aim 
to remove that ignorance. 

1. The first speaker should bring be- 
fore the audience in five or ten minutes 
a general view of the islands as a whole. 
Part I. of Chapters VI. and VII. in the 
“Geography and Atlas of Protestant 
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Missions,” Vol. L., will furnish as concise 
a view as is desirable. Dr. Warneck’s 
* Outline of a History of Protestant Mis- 
sions,’ Chapter \., is also excellent, and 
the encyclopedia articles “ Oceania,” 
* Polynesia,” etc., will also furnish ma- 
terial. Nothing more than general state- 
ments concerning the geography and 
ethnology of these islands should be at- 
tempted. Strength of impression rather 
than exhaustiveness in mentioning the 
different groups should be aimed at. 

2. Another speaker may bring before 
the audience an account of the various 
groups, especially as they existed before 
the introduction of Christianity. Dr. 
Ellis’s * Polynesian Researches,” other 
books such as Williams's ‘ Missionary 
Enterprises in the South Seas,” Alexan- 
der’s * The Islands of the Pacific,” and 
articles relating to the islands in the en- 
cyclopzdias, especially the “ Britannica,” 
will furnish this material. Two topics, 
tabu and cannibalism, should be especial- 
ly emphasized, as one of them is quite 
closely connected with religion, and 
the other more remotely. Encyclopz- 
dias, and Jevon’s “ Introduction to the 
History of Religion,” may be consulted 
on the last two topics. 

3. Let the third participant present 
Hawaii as an illustration of what the 
Gospel can do for such island groups. 
Miss Brain’s “ The Transformation of 
Hawaii,” Dr. Coan’s “ Life in Hawaii,” 
and similar works are recommended for 
use in this connection. In case none of 
this literature is available, the Fiji Islands 
are an equally strong illustration of the 
transforming power of Christianity. 
Calvert's “ Fiji and the Fijians” will be 
especially good for that group.. 

4. A typical missionary should be pre- 
sented as vividly as possible by the clos- 
ing speaker as showing what manner of 
men are needed in the island world, and 
as giving the audience some conception 
of the life which he leads. One of three 
names are suggested for this part, the 
one chosen depending upon the litera- 
ture available: John Coleridge Patteson, 
as a representative of the Church, a man 
of remarkable culture, but also possessed 
of unusual versatility; John G. Paton, as 
a representative of the spiritually minded 
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Reviews 


missionary, who is fearless in the midst 
of the greatest dangers and wins men by 
the power of a devoted life; and James 
Chalmers, the latest martyr of the South 
Seas, as well as one of the most striking 
characters in recent missionary history. 
Miss Yonge’s “ Life of Patteson” is the 
best one, while for Paton, his autobiog- 
raphy is recommended, and for Chal- 
mers, Lovett’s life, described in our re- 
view columns this month. The aim in 
this address especially is to place before 
the students an ideal and to awaken a 
desire to imitate a noble life. 


Reviews 


* James Chalmers; His Autobiography 
and Letters,” by Richard Lovett, New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. Cloth, 
$1.50, net. 
lor an interesting story of a whole- 

souled missionary doing the many-sided 

work of a pioneer among the cannibal 
tribes of New Guinea we recommend 

Mr. Lovett’s “ James Chalmers: His 

Autobiography and Letters.” 

The first ten years of his missionary 
life were spent on Rarotonga in the Har- 
vey Group, but he was never fully satis- 
fied there because the island had already 
heen. evangelized. Desiring not to build 
on another’s foundation he longed for the 
pioneer work which awaited him in New 
Guinea, and here it was his plan as soon 
as a tribe had begun to yield to the 
teaching, to leave them to some other 
missionary and press on to carry the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ to those who 
had not yet heard it. Indeed, he was 
‘in dangers oft.” There were danger- 
ous journeys made in small boats, which 
for any but Chalmers would have been 
foolhardy; there were frequent attacks 
of fevers, and he was in constant peril 
of being murdered by the cannibals; but 
he allowed none of these things to turn 
him aside from his purpose to evangelize 
the savages. At the age of sixty, after 
thirty-four years of missionary service, 
twenty-four of which were spent among 
the cannibals of New Guinea, he and Mr. 
Tompkins, a young missionary just en- 
tering upon the service were cruelly 
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murdered at Dopima, where they had 
gone to open up a new work. One fully 
agrees with Mr. Lovett in the following 
estimate: “ Chalmers was a many-sided 
man and his vigorous personality attract- 
ed to him men of widely different types. 
He fascinated the common sailors on a 
British man-of-war; he could hold the 
gun-room table spellbound by the hour; 
he drew out the sympathetic side of men 
of science; he could thrill huge assem- 
blies; and he was never happier than in 
the company of little children, but his 
life work was that of a missionary of 
Jesus Christ to the heathen.” 

In the space at command we can only 
refer to the friendship existing between 
Chalmers and Robert Louis Stevenson, 
who spoke of the New Guinea missionary 
as ‘“‘a man I love;” neither can we 
speak of his work as an explorer which 
made him the authority on Southeast- 
ern New Guinea. 


“Helps to the Study of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews.” By Henry T. Hodg- 
kin, M.A., M.B., Cantab. British 
College Christian Union, 22 Warwick 
Lane, E. C. Price, cloth, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

The above is the title of a well-con- 
ceived Bible-study text-book on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, written by Mr. 
Henry T. Hodgkin, Chairman of the 
British Student Volunteer Missionary 
Union, and intended for use in college 
Bible circles in Great Britain. The 
book provides for fifteen weeks of daily 
studies followed by additional topical 
studies. The object of the course, as 
stated in the Introduction, is to provide 
studies devotional in character to be 
used in Bible circles, the main object of 
which would be defeated unless used 
also daily in private. 

The first week provides for the read- 
ing of the whole Epistle for the purpose 
of obtaining its scope and general char- 
acter. In this summary, as in other 
portions of the studies, slight emphasis 
is placed upon questions of authorship 
and points of scientific criticism ; the in- 
sistence throughout being upon the 
meaning and message of the Epistle 
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rather than upon the messenger and 
the external proofs and conditions of 
authorship. 

The studies proper open each day 
with a Scripture passage taken at times 
from different parts of the Bible and 
furnishing to the student side lights 
upon the day’s study. Several points 
in successive chapters are then taken up 
in something of an expository manner, 
referring the student to various Bible 
passages for verification of the thoughts 
presented. Greek notes are appended 
to the lessons explaining derivation and 
shades of meaning of important words 
and phrases of the day’s study. These 
throw much light upon obscure pas- 
Another helpful feature of the 
studies is the blank page for notes oppo- 
site each day’s study. The seventh day 
outline is occupied in what is styled 
“union study,” when the members of 
the Bible circle are supposed to meet 
to review together the study of the past 
six days, and also to fix upon important 
points for the study of the ensuing week. 

The course presents many attractive 
and valuable features which most cer- 
tainly must be of service in promoting a 
deeper interest in Bible study among 
college students of Britain, as well as 
being suggestive to Bible’ students 
everywhere. The atmosphere of the 
studies while devotional is also scholarly. 
At times the method is possibly too aca- 
demic and didactic, reminding a bit too 
vividly of the class room and prescribed 
lessons, and not quite sufficiently driv- 
ing home the moral and religious mean- 
ings by those personal hints and ques- 
tionings so germane to devotional Bible 
study. In certain lessons also one feels 
that less information and commentary 
and more suggestion would add to the 
value of the studies for students, espe- 
cially in the case of such students as have 
taken rudimentary courses in Bible 
study. We venture, however, to pre- 
dict that no student will go thoughtfully 
and conscientiously through these care- 
fully arranged outlines without attaining 
to a clearer consciousness of the dis- 
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tinctive difference between the old and 
new dispensations as affirmed in this 
Gospel of the Hebrews, and also finding 
the thought brought home more and 
more vividly to his conscience and heart 
that what was incomplete in the former 
service, worship, tabernacle, temple, rit- 
ual and covenant has been abundantly 
supplied in Christ our Mediator and 
High Priest. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of China, Korea, and Hong Kong 
have made an excellent beginning in the 
way of publications. Each month the 
Chinese Recorder contains a_ page, 
usually of new matter, in which these 
publications are exploited. An admir- 
able constitution of these Associations, 
both in English and in Chinese, has 
reached us, and also a translation of Mr. 
Mott's addresses delivered in China, 
known in America as “ Christians of 
Reality.” The English title-page con- 
veys a wrong impression, since it is stated 
that these are translated into the classical 
Chinese, while an examination of the 
text shows that, instead of being in the 
classical, it is in the lower form of that 
language known as the Easy Wenli. So 
far as the reviewer has examined it, it 
seems to be a very creditable translation, 
and if done by the editorial secretary, Mr. 
Lyon, he deserves great credit for so 
good a piece of work after a comparative- 
ly limited residence in that Empire. We 
are glad to know that in the organ of 
the Associations, China's Young Men, 
“ Studies in St. Mark’s Gospel,” by Mr. 
Murray, is being translated in sections, 
month by month. In our opinion, this 
is the best one of the college series to 
exploit in that Empire, though Mr. Luce 
has published Stevens’s and Burton’s 
“ Harmony ” in Chinese as a basis for a 
study course. “Some Essentials to 
Spiritual Growth” is another Chinese 


course intended for three months and in- 
cluding sections on prayer, Bible study, 
and meditation, with daily lessons for in- 
dividual use at the private devotional 
hour. 








